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dragon,” formerly in the Vidal 

Ferrer y Solar collection of Bar- 
celona, is reproduced on the cover 
of this number of the BULLETIN. 
It is one of a group of Spanish 
primitives which have recently come 
to The Art Institute of Chicago as 
an anonymous loan. The painting is 
well known and is esteemed generally as 
a Catalan masterpiece of the fifteenth 
century. Marcel Dieulafoy attributes 
the painting to Benito Martorell who 
returned to Barcelona between the years 
1415-1458 after a period spent as a 
student in Florence. Other works by 
this master include the altarpiece of San 
Nicolas of Bari in Manresa, Catalonia, 
the “Transfiguracion” in the Barcelona 
Cathedral, and the altarpiece of San 
Marcos in the Basilica of Manresa. 

In 1905 four episodic panels describing 
the martyrdom of Saint George were 
acquired by the Louvre. They formed 
without doubt the sides of a triptych. 
Emile Bertaux finds in our painting the 
missing central panel of the altarpiece, 
pointing out similarities in facial expres- 
sion and in technique (the Louvre paint- 
ings as well as the Dragon panel are 
painted in tempera glazed with oil) and 
a personal element of caricature common 
to both. The same great fly, meticulously 
painted, is found by Bertaux on the 
hindquarters of the ass in the Martyrdom 
and on the shoulder-blade of an unfor- 
tunate whose bones lie scattered on the 
charnel-house floor of the dragon’s den. 
In this discovery of the useless fly as an 
element in provenance, Bertaux has 
rendered a signal service both to art and 
to science. 

The pointed bonnets and great turbans 
of the Martyrdom date the panels at 
about 1430. Originally they were 
thought to be Franco-Flemish in origin 
because of their resemblance to the 
miniatures in the Trés Riches Heures of 
the Duc de Berry. The dragon panel, 
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indeed, in its background shows indebt- 
edness to the Avril in the same Book 
of Hours, while its composition seems to 
have been taken from the Saint George 
in the Hours of Maréchal de Boucicaut 
(André Collection, Paris), which dates 
approximately from the year 1402. ‘The 
little princess in our painting wears a 
crown of lilies in full bloom. The same 
crown appears in a miniature painted by 
the Van Eycks in 1419 for William of 
Holland and is found again in 1432 on 
a Van Eyck polyptych. If Jan Van 
Eyck visited Spain in 1428, as he is 
supposed to have done, there would 
seem to be grounds for believing that 
Martorell, who with all his originality 
was certainly eclectic, either knew Jan or 
was conversant with the work and 
methods of the Brothers Van Eyck. The 
use of oil pigments as a glaze was not 
known to Florentine painters before the 
middle of the fifteenth century. It is 
evident, therefore, that Martorell did not 
learn his technique in Italy but from 
some French or Flemish painter who 
practised the method. 

The St. George retable shows only 
faintly the result of the painter’s Italian 
visit. His Florence was the renascent 
Florence of Brunellesco and Masaccio. 
He probably saw there the sculpture of 
Donatello and the paintings of Giotto, 
Spinello Aretino, and Paolo Uccello. A 
painting attributed to Uccello, in the 
Lanckoronski Collection in Vienna shows 
the same oval spots on the dragon’s wings 
which appear in our panel. Again the 
graceful figure of the Martorell St. 
George may owe something to the David 
of Donatello.. The serenity and beauty 
of the virile youth, the pose of the head, 
and the facial type itself, are not unlike. 

“The Saint George slaying the dragon,” 
in the Chiesa d’Or San Michele in 
Florence, by Donatello, is in high rel ef; 
and a study of this delightful decoration 
may have led our paintegeto make the 
experiment in modeled gesso which \vas 
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to become a definitive characteristic of 
later Catalan painting. The armor of 
the Donatello St. George, the type and 
position of the horse, and the billowing 
folds of the saint’s cloak are very like, 
although the horse faces to the right in 
the Martorell panel, and our little 
Franco-Flemish princess assuredly owes 
nothing to the more classic maiden who 
appears in the Donatello relief. The 
Donatello Saint George of the Bargello, 
which formerly stood in the niche above 
the San Michele relief, gives us no 
further clue and we must be content 
with these evidences of Italian influence. 

The panels of the Martyrdom have the 
traditional patterned gold background of 
contemporary Catalonian works, while 
in the more realistic dragon panel the 
background is in full color, and the gold 
is used with restraint, pricking out the 
halo of the saint and enriching his 
armor and his weapons, and the bridle 
and trappings of his horse. Thus to have 
broken away from accepted conventions 
is significant of the place won by 
Martorell among the artists of his time. 
We may wonder whether the conven- 
tional treatment of the Martyrdom back- 
grounds was a concession to the demands 
of a clerical or lay donor, or whether the 
painter with innate good taste desired 
merely a decorative setting to the domi- 
nant panel of the retable. 

The Saint George and the Dragon is 
almost a painting in relief. The mailed 
hand of the Saint, his lance, the harness of 
the horse, the bat-like wings, and warty 
wrinkled snout of the dragon are skill- 
fully modeled in gesso, a method essen- 
tially Spanish, but Spanish of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. Michel 
traces the same heavy relief modeling in 
a triptych of Sainte Lucie in the collec- 
tion of Martin-Le-Roy (Paris), in the 
Martyrdom of Sainte Eulalie (Muntados 
Collection, Barcelona), and in the two 
panels of Saint George and Saint Vidal 
(Roval Palace, Parma). Many medi- 
aeval saints and heroes are commemor- 


THE MUSIC LESSON—PAINTING BY EDOUARD 
MANET IN LOAN COLLECTION OF 
EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL ART 


ated as slayers of dragons, but Saint 
George, the patron saint of Portugal, of 
Aragon, and of Catalonia, has achieved 
a singular and especial popularity. We 
see him, a contemporary in stone, over 
the outer door of the Disputacio in 
Barcelona, carved by Pere Johan. Again 
he is met with in an embroidered altar- 
frontal by Antonio Sadurni (late 
fifteenth century) in the Barcelona 
Museum, which originally hung in the 
little Gothic chapel of Saint George in 
the Disputacio. The archeological 
museum of Parma contains an altarpiece 
of Saint George combating the dragon, 
painted in 1470 by Pierre Nisart who 
was, in all probability, French. The 
composition is that of Martorell’s panel. 

The story of Saint George and the 
Dragon finds its prototype in the Greek 
myth of Perseus and Andromeda. Sigurd, 
Siegfried, and Beowulf replace Perseus 
in Scandinavian and Teutonic myths; 
Indra, in India; and Mithra, in Persia. 
The Legenda Aurea of Jacques de Vo- 
raigne gives the thirteenth century western 
version of the legend which seems to be 
common to all Aryan and Semitic 
peoples. Printed by Caxton and some- 
what anglicized it begins: 

“On a time Saint George came into 
the province of Libya to a city which is 
said Silene. And by this city was a 
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PEWTER PROM THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF 
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stagne, or a pond like a sea, wherein was 
a dragon which envenomed all the 
country. And on a time people were 
assembled for to slay him, and when they 
saw him they fled. And when he came 
nigh the city he venomed the people with 
his breath, and therefore the people of 
the city gave to him every day two sheep 
for to feed him because he should do no 
harm to the people, and when the sheep 
failed there was taken a man and a sheep. 
There was an ordinance made in the 
town that there should be taken the 
children and the young people of them 
of the town by lot and every each one as 
it fell, were he gentle or poor, should be 
delivered when the lot fell on him or 
her. So it happened that many of them 
of the town were then delivered inso- 
much that the lot fell on the king’s 
daughter, whereof the king was sorry 
and said unto the people: ‘For the love 
of the gods take gold and silver and all 
that I have and let me have my daughter.’ 
They said: ‘How sir! ye have made and 
ordained the law and our children be 
now dead and ye would do the contrary. 
Your daughter shall be given or else we 
shall burn you and your house.’ When 
the king saw he might no more do he 
began to weep and said to his daughter: 
‘Now shall I never see thine espousals.’ 
Then he returned to the people and de- 
manded eight days respite and they 
granted it to him. And when the eight 
days were passed they came to him and 
said: “Thou seest that the city perisheth’. 
Then the king arrayed his daughter like 


as she would be wedded and embraced 
her and gave her his benediction, and 
after, led her to the place where the 
dragon was. 

“When she was there Saint Georze 
passed by and when he saw the lady he 
demanded the lady what she made there 
and she said : ‘Go ye your way fair young 
man that ye perish not also.’ Then said 
he: “Tell me what have ye, and why 
weep ye, and doubt ye of nothing.’ When 
she saw that he would know she said to 
him how she was delivered to the 
dragon. Then said St. George: ‘Fuir 
daughter doubt ye no thing hereof for I 
shall help thee in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” She said: ‘For God’s sake 
Good Knyghte go your way, and abic 
not with me, for ye may not deliver me. 
Thus as they spake together the dragon 
appeared and came running to them, and 
St. George was upon his horse, and drew 
out his sword and garnished him with 
the sign of the cross and rode hardily 
against the dragon which came towards 
him, and smote him with his sword and 
hurt him sore and threw him to the 
ground.” 

This is the traditional moment chosen 
for the subject matter of our painting. 
Traditional also is the white horse, the 
cross on the breast of the Saint, the 
crenellated castle with its crowd of 
townspeople, the king and queen on a 
balcony hung with a gold patterned red 
cloth. It is like the setting for a joust. 
All try to appear anxious and excited, 
but succeed only in achieving monkey- 
like grimaces. Emotion in art belongs 
to a later period. The dragon and the 
horse alone show any facial expression. 
The horse with plaited forelock is proud 
and fiery, confident and well drawn. 
The dragon is so like the pterodacty! as 
to revive again the supposition that he 
and Pithecanthropus erectus were per- 
sonally acquainted. His outstretc)ied 
wings are cunningly placed at  rizht 
angles to the diagonal of the spear, wt ich 
would otherwise appear visually to slit 
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the panel in halves. Related linear 
rhythms give an extraordinary sense of 


vigor and power to the panel, an effect | 


heightened by the second contrast of 
tonal as well as linear diagonals in the 
dark body of the Saint against the white 
horse. The horse itself is white with 
slizht modeling, almost en silhouette, yet 
it changes from warm to cold with no 
change of value as subtly and as ex- 
quisitely as a Chardin tablecloth. The 
ground is a neutral yellow, strewn with 
the unhappy bones of former victims. 
Two lizards, reptilian familiars of the 
dragon, bask on the rocks at the right 
from which trickle thé waters of a 
spring. Sprinkled naively about the 
background are the intimate and charm- 
ing narratives of the French miniaturist. 
Ducks swim and dive in the moat. We 
look into a walled garden and an 
orchard. Hedges surround a plot of 
land where a peasant plies his mattock. 
Stairs ascend to a trim pleasure-house, 
topped by a pergola. Rooks rise against 
the sky. It is a serene ending to a noble 


tale—a veritable golden legend. 
R. B. H. 


LOAN COLLECTION OF 
EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL 
ART 


BOUT the first of April there 
A will be opened an important ex- 

hibition of European and Oriental 
works of art lent anonymously by a 
friend of the Museum. The three large 
galleries on the first floor will be given 
over to the display of this collection. In 
Gallery 4 will be shown Oriental art 
including Chinese paintings, jade, 
bronzes, and lacquer screens, and 
Beauvais tapestries and Spanish sculp- 
ture. Gallery 3 will be hung with 
Flemish tapestries of the Renaissance 
period—the famous Cleopatra and the 
Triumph of Caesar series by G. Peemans 
and G. v. Leefdael. In this gallery also 
will be shown Oriental and Spanish rugs 


THE NURSE—PAINTING BY JACOB MARIS 
PURCHASED FROM MCKAY FUND 


and furniture of the Italian Renaissance. 

The paintings displayed in Gallery 1 
will consist of works by European 
artists of different periods and schools. 
The Spanish school is best represented. 
Beginning with the primitives one may 
learn much of the history of painting in 
Spain from this group. There are three 
canvases by Goya—two large allegorical 
themes representing Music and History, 
unusual subjects for this painter, and a 
portrait of Isidro Gonzales; two works 
by El Greco; one by Zurbaran, one by 
Meifren, and the much discussed paint- 
ing, ““The one with the green eyes” by 
Hermen Anglada-Camarasa, a modern 
Spanish painter. This painting has been 
interpreted by some critics as a reflection 
of the decadent and unmoral character 
of modern Spanish civilization. 

But it is the primitives which offer the 
greatest opportunity for intensive study. 
As far as is known there is no collection 
of Spanish primitives in this country. 
The Catalan, Aragonese, and Montanesa 
Schools are represented here in addition 
to a diptych by Jaime Huguet and 
Martorell’s Saint George and the Dragon 
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which is described at length elsewhere 
in the BuLteTIN. The student will find 
himself turning unconsciously to the 
Italian and Flemish primitives in the 
Ryerson Collection to determine by 
means of comparison the individuality of 
the Spanish School. 

Among the other paintings of note are 
Lucien Simon’s “Men on the break- 
water” and Manet’s “Music lesson,” 
illustrated on page 19. 

“La lecon de musique” was one of the 
two paintings by Manet exhibited in the 
Paris Salon of 1870. At the sale of 
Manet’s works in 1884, the year follow- 
ing his death, this picture was bought by 
Henri Rouart, one of the most famous 
art collectors in Paris in the nineteenth 
century. M. Rouart was a great friend 
of Degas and on intimate terms with the 
impressionist group whom he used to 
meet in the little shop where they took 
their works to be sold. His taste and 
keen artistic perception led him to realize 
the worth of this abused group long be- 
fore they were appreciated by the public. 
With the disposal of the Rouart collec- 
tion in 1912 “The music lesson” came 
into the possession of the present owner. 

In writing of this painting Théodore 
Duret says, “According to his usual 
practice of continually seeking fresh 
models and of choosing those of a distinc- 
tive type of face, Manet secured Zacharie 
Astruc to sit for him as the music-master. 
Both as sculptor and poet Zacharie 
Astruc was taking his part in the strug- 
gles of the little group that had gathered 
round Manet. He possessed a character- 
istically southern head; he was always 
ready to sit as a model and had already 
been painted by Manet in 1863. This 
simple picture of a young man and 
woman seated side by side could hardly 
give rise to any very lively comment. It 
provoked neither the outcry nor the 
laughter which had greeted ‘Balcon’ of 
the previous Salon; but it pleased nobody, 
and received only a coldly contemptuous 
welcome.” According to this authority 


Manet also made.a sketch of the woman 
who appeared in “The music lesson.” 

If this picture did not create the up- 
roar that “Balcon,” “Olympia,” and 
“Déjeuner sur l’herbe” did, time has 
proven this one of Manet’s important 
works. The luminous qualities of the 
flesh tones and the skill in securing 
harmony with the direct use of color 
without overtones mark this work as 
one of the achievements of the originator 
of the French impressionist school. These 
other works by Manet may be studied in 
the Museum’s collections, ““The Philos- 
opher,” in the Munger Room and 
“Boulogne harbor roadstead” and “Horse 
racing” in the Potter Palmer Collection. 


CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


N the afternoon of March 11 
the annual architectural ex- 
hibition was formally opened 

with a reception. The committee of 
architects in charge of the exhibition 
who made up the jury consisted of 
Chester H. Walcott, Hubert Burnham, 
and James Kane. 

The display includes photographs, 
sketches, and plans of the most recent 
work done in this country, while a few 
architectural models, miniature ships, 
and examples of the allied arts of sculp- 
ture and mural painting add to the in- 
terest of the exhibition. Two recent 
innovations observed here are the com- 
bination office building and church, and 
the new cliff-like structure which does 
away with the box-like nature of the 
skyscraper, the result of the zoning law 
in New York. Some idea of the work 
being done abroad is made possible by 
photographs of French architecture and 
sketches from the London Architectural 
Club. The Woman’s National Farm and 
Garden Association are collaborating 
with the architects in exhibiting models 
of houses and landscape gardening, plans 
and sculpture suitable for gardens. Sur- 
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ROOM MODEL—DECORATION BY J. MONROE HEWLETT AND FURNITURE BY C. R. MORSON 
IN EXHIBITION OF MURAL PAINTING 


dials made by the students in Albin 
Polasek’s sculpture class in the Art 
School, for which a prize was offered by 
this society, are also being shown. 

The three prize-winning models for 
the Chicago Daily News fountain com- 
petition for the Fresh Air Fund Sani- 
tarium in Lincoln Park, together with 
a group of other sketches which were 
made for the first stage of the contest are 
a part of the exhibition. These are the 
work of students and former students 
of the School. 

A novel feature of the March exhibi- 
tions are the room models assembled by 
Arthur Covey of New York especially 
for the Art Institute. These fascinating 
miniature rooms are the result of the 
collaboration of several artists—archi- 
tects, mural painters, and interior decora- 
tors. In some cases specially designed 
furniture and lighting fixtures have been 
included in the scheme. Some of the 
artists who have developed the rooms 
are, J. Monroe Hewlett, C. R. Morson, 
Arthur Covey, Arthur Crisp, Ely 
Jacques Kahn, Grace Ackerman, J. 
Mortimer Lichtenauer, Robert Chanler. 
Mural decorations and hangings from 
The Mural Painters, a National Society, 
are also being shown. These two dis- 
plays present the opportunity of studying 
the traditional influences in American 
mural painting as well as the more recent 
radical tendencies. 


During the same period there are also 
being shown paintings by Grace Ravlin. 
The canvases in her exhibition have not 
been selected with the idea of shewing 
her different periods but her recent work 
in North Africa—gardens and market 
place scenes, architectural bits, which 
are in harmony with the architectural 
display in the adjoining galleries. A few 
flower paintings are included, also one of 
her two pictures in the Friends of 
American Art Collection entitled “Pro- 
cession of il Redentore, Venice.” 

Miss Ravlin, a native of Illinois, be- 
gan her early art training in Chicago 
under John Vanderpoel. After study- 
ing at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts under William Chase, she 
became a pupil of Lucien Simon and 
René Ménard of Paris. For many years 
she has been intimately associated with 
Paris art circles, where she has been a 
frequent exhibitor and the recipient of 
many honors. Her method of painting has 
given her a place both with the con- 
servatives and the modernists. She 
was elected as an associate member of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
where she has exhibited for about ten 
years, and of the Society of the Autumn 
Salon. She has also exhibited with the 
Independents. Five of her paintings 
have been bought by the French govern- 
ment, and she is represented in the 
Luxembourg. For a number of years 
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WINTER—PAINTING BY ADOLPH MUENZER IN THE 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 


she has also exhibited with the Peintres 
Orientalistes Francais, a society which 
harks back to the time when the Orient 
appealed to the French painters primarily 
because of its romantic associations. 

But it was for quite different reasons 
that Miss Ravlin and the modern French 
Orientalists found North Africa so 
“paintable.” Since the time of Gérome 
and Constant, the first French Oriental- 
ists, plein air and sunlight have been the 
goal of painters, and the sunny skies of 
North Africa, unaffected by the change 
of seasons, the luxurious vegetation, and 
the gayly garbed Arabs have offered 
unlimited opportunities for the painter. 

Miss Ravlin’s gift is her ability to 
transfer to the canvas the brilliancy of 
the sunlit landscape, the flash of color, 
and the spontaneous movement of the 
crowds. French critics have commented 
on the freshness and limpidness of her 


color and her exactness of per- 
ception in the subtle relations ot 
colors. Her work has nothinz 
to do with the studio; it is the 
directness of its transference 
from nature which constitutes 
its charm. Sometimes it has 1 
decorative quality but more 
often it is naturalistic. Her use 
of clean color and her expressio1 
of movement are qualities whic 1 
she has in common with the 
modern school. 

Other current exhibitions are 
the dry point etchings cf 
Margery A. Ryerson, Italian 
drawings from the Leonora 
Hall Gurley Collection, describ- 
ed on page 26, and a loan collec- 

tion of pewter. 

Miss Ryerson is secretary of 
the Brooklyn Society of Etchers 
and a former pupil of Henri and 
Hawthorne. Her work consists 
of sketches which may not be 
considered portraits as much as 
spontaneous studies of child lite. 
Her attention has been directed 
to everyday children, whom she has 
sought to portray in unconscious atti- 
tudes. 

From April 1 to 27 there will be on 
view in the Print Rooms an exhibition 

of contemporary British etchings. This 
interesting showing of prints was as- 
sembled by Lawrence Binyon, Curator 
of Prints at the British Museum, for the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. According 
to Mr. Binyon in his comprehensive in- 
troduction to the catalogue for this ex- 
hibition the art of original etching is but 
a century old in England. It received 
its greatest impetus in the last half of the 
nineteenth century when Whistler, 
Méryon, and Legros opened the eyes of 
British artists to “the beauty and rich- 
ness of the etcher’s resources.” One of 
the most’ brilliant of the British artists 
who developed under the leadership of 
these men and who himself became 4 
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leader was William 
Strang. Other 
names to conjure 
with and represent- 
ed in this exhibition, 
are the painters,. D. 
Cameron and 
George Clausen, Sir 
Frank Short, Muir- 
head Bone, Frank 
Brangwyn, Augustus 
John, and James 
McBey. 

The Second In- 
ternational Exhibi- 
tion of Water 
Colors, which opens 
on April 15, prom- 
ises to be one of the 
most important ex- 
hibitions of the year. 
This will be much 
more comprehensive ee 
than last year. Seven |) 
galleries are set aside ll 
for it. The invited 
works by contem- 
porary French, Eng- 
lish, and German artists are of a high 
standard and afford superb opportunities 
for observing the methods of the painters 
of the various countries in handling this 
interesting medium. In the English group 
are to be found the works of such men 
as Russell Flint, Blamire Young, W. Lee 
Hankey, Margaret Mackintosh, Gerald 
Moira, R. J. Enraght Moony. The 
French will be represented by Lucien 
Simon, G. Dubois, F. Luigini, André 
Suréda, Francis Auburtin, A. Marcette, 
and others; and the Germans, by 
Bartels, Dettmann, Lovis Corinth, Ditz, 
Hans von Hayeck, Paul Klimsch, Adolph 
Muenzer, Ernst Oppler, and others. 

In the American group will be such 
artists as Maxwell Armfield, Hilda 
Belcher, John F. Carlson, Childe Has- 
sam, Hayley Lever, Joseph Pennell, Jane 
Peterson, Maurice Prendergast, George 
Luks. Rooms will be devoted to the 
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BY CAMBIASO IN GURLEY COLLECTION 


works of Winslow Homer and Dodge 
Mac Knight. A lecture on “Dodge 
Mac Knight and his work” will be given 
by Desmond FitzGerald on April 18. 

The prizes are as follows: The Brown 
and Bigelow Purchase Prize of $500 for 
a painting or paintings; the B. A. 
Eckhart Purchase Fund of $250 for 
the best painting by an American artist, 
the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan Prize 
of $150 for purchase or award as an in- 
centive to an American painter, the 
William H. Tuthill Purchase Prize of 
$100 for a meritorious work in pure 
water color, and the C. E. Kremer Pur- 
chase Prize of $100, also for a meritori- 
ous work in pure water color. 

The jury of selection and award in- 
cludes, John W. Norton, Edmund S. 
Campbell, William P. Welsh, and Fred- 
erick V. Poole. 

During the same period as the water 
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IN THE LAST GLEAM—PAINTING BY RUSSELL 
FLINT IN SECOND INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS 


color exhibition there will be shown the 
annual exhibition of the Chicago Camera 
Club and an exhibition by animal 
painters and sculptors. The display of 
the Camera Club is the result of a series 
of “one man” exhibitions held by the 
club during the winter and in-which by 
a process of elimination and gradual 
working up of a few chosen subjects a 
set of prints of high quality have been 
selected. The exhibition of animal 
painters and sculptors consists of paint- 
ings and sketches by Charles Livingston 
Bull, Henry R. Poore, Edward C. Vol- 
kert, Carleton Wiggins, and others; and 
bronzes by such artists as, Eli Harvey, 
Anna V. Hyatt,and Frederick R. Roth. 


THE GURLEY COLLECTION 
OF DRAWINGS 


S the Leonora Hall Gurley Col- 
A lection of Drawings is received 

from time to time during the 
coming months, and it becomes possible 
to prepare it properly for exhibition, 
parts of the various sections of the col- 
lection will be shown. The last issue of 
the BULLETIN announced the gift of this 
comprehensive group by William F. E. 
Gurley of Chicago in memory of his 
mother. The first exhibition chosen 
from the collection comprises the work 
of some of the early Italians. This ex- 
hibition was opened to the public in 


Gallery 43 on March 5 and will con- 
tinue for about six weeks. 

With Sidney Colvin, Bernhard Ber- 
enson, and men of such special know!- 
edge stressing the importance of the 
drawing as a foundation for criticism, 
the study of the smaller collection re- 
ceives an impetus and promises wort)- 
while discoveries. Paintings are fast 
coming to be studied in a scientific wav, 
and the primary importance of the 
drawing is now better understood. 
Hitherto little attention has been paid 
private collections, while even the 
greater cabinets of Berlin, Vienna and 
Florence have scarcely been utilized in 
the building up of this science. The 
former are likely to yield much test'- 
mony toward verifying the present at- 
tributions in painting. 

When the ephemeral nature of a sketch 
or study for composition is considered, 
it is small wonder, indeed, that so few 
of the great masters’ drawings have sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of the studio. It 
is not at all remarkable that these few 
are in most cases of uncertain attribu- 
tion. Unquestionably authentic draw- 
ings by the earliest men are difficult if 
not impossible to find. The existing 
attributions are more or less traditional : 
the slighest trace of a particular school 
in a drawing immediately fastens on it 
the name of the leader of that school. 
Collectors and dealers naturally think 
well of their holdings, and the few great 
names still monopolize the sale catalogues 
and are apt to go unchallenged. 

A new attitude among students and 
serious collectors, however, is becoming 
evident. The drawing is coming to 
be valued and appreciated, not because 
of the illustrious name attached to '‘t, 
but because it gives a fascinating glimpse 
of the artist’s way of working. Paint- 
ings are not usually the full-fledged, in- 
spirational things that some appear to be. 
In most cases they are built up from 
studies and drawings. This is especia'ly 
true of the many figured canvases of the 
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masters and schools of those early years. 

The drawing then is probably the 
more spontaneous and intimate thing 
and is of primary importance to an un- 
derstanding of the early men. “Art. is 
a traditional thing,” “one artist builds 
upon another”—all such sayings, how- 
ever- much abused, contain an element 
of truth, and it is just this that makes 
the study of the more spontaneous and 
worth while drawings of even the less 
important names so rewarding. 

It is the examples of the work of the 
lesser men that attract us in looking 
through the Italian drawings in the 
Gurley Collection. The attributions of 
Campagnola, Leonardo, Raphael, and 
Michelangelo are there, but to our mind 
the true value and interest is in the fact 
that the toiling and activity of the more 
obscure painters and the part they played 
in the general flowering of the art of 
those times are therein demonstrated. 
In a survey of the Renaissance the more 
famous men and their marvellous pro- 
ductions are apt to blind us to the 
activity of others of their time. The 
less conspicuous, the second and third 
rate painters, also assisted tremendously 
the growth of Italian national art. Their 
drawings alone are a great contribution 
to our heritage. Although these men 
did not attain first rank in painting, 
they were consummate draughtsmen and 
in some cases the peers of the masters: 
the Gurley drawings bear witness to 


their accomplishment. 
W. McC. McK. 


FEBRUARY EXHIBITIONS 


HE Twenty-sixth Annual Ex- 
hibition by Artists of Chicago 
and Vicinity which closed on 
March 5 was the scene of considerable 
activity with the almost daily visits of 
women’s clubs. The atmosphere of 
sociability was further enlivened by “Art 
abandoned,” Mrs. Armstrong’s clever 
play, a burlesque on art life of today. 


THE CASBAH, TANGIERS, MOROCCO. IN EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS BY GRACE RAVLIN 


This exhibition again presented the 
opportunity of reviewing the status of 
art in Chicago. It was possible here to 
see the high pitched color and divisionism 
of the impressionists combined with the 
rhythm of mass, decoration, and simplifi- 
cation taught by the post-impressionist 
leaders. 

The exhibition of the Chicago Society 
of Etchers held during the same period 
brought together the work of etchers 
from many parts of the world and re- 
vealed an unusual interest in etching 
on the part of the layman and the young 
art student. 

For the annual reception of the 
Antiquarian Society on January 20 a 
small exhibition of Georgian period 
laces was displayed from the collections 
of Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. Edward 
E. Ayer, Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson, Miss 
Helen Drake, Mrs. Samuel Allerton, 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, 
Hugh McBirney Johnston, and Miss 
Clara Gilbert. On the same occasion, 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Marietta 
B. Wilkins of Salem, costumes, shawls, 
bonnets, and other heirlooms of the 
colonial period, borrowed from the lead- 
ing families of Salem, were shown. These 
continued on view until February 24. 
The objects, selected for their aesthetic 
rather than their historical value, will no ° 
doubt stimulate greater interest in 
American costume in Chicago. 
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REPENTANCE—BY SAMUEL KLASSTORNER 
LOGAN MEDAL IN CHICAGO ARTISTS EXHIBITION 


LIBRARY NOTES 
T= Ryerson Library has recently 


acquired Serindia, “a detailed re- 

port of explorations in Central 
Asia and Westermost China carried out 
and described under the orders of H. M. 
Indian Government by Aurel Stein, K. 
Cr 

Sir Aurel Stein explored the region of 
Khétan in 1900-01 and immediately on 
the completion of the detailed report 
“Ancient Khétan” engaged in the wider 
exploration of this “vast drainageless belt 
between the Pamirs in the West and the 
Pacific watershed in the East, which for 
close on a thousand years formed the 
special meeting ground of Chinese civi- 
lization, introduced by trade and political 


penetration, and of Indian culture prop- 
agated by Buddhism.” The various 
expeditions were made between 1907 and 
1915. One of the five volumes con- 
tains ninety-five maps; another volume, 
175 plates, many in colors. 

During February and March there 
has been exhibited in the Ryerson 
Library a case of books printed by 
William Morris at the Kelmscott Press. 

The books on exhibit include the 
Chaucer, printed in Chaucer type, with 
a very elaborate scheme of decoration 
and illustration. This copy of the most 
important production of the press belongs 
to the Ryerson Library. Other books 
are The nature of Gothic, The history 
of Godfrey of Bologne, The wood be- 
yond the world, and A note by William 
Morris on his aims in founding the 
Kelmscott Press. The latter is of special 
interest since it is the last book issued 
from the press and also because it contains 
an essay by Morris on his aims in print- 
ing. A proof page from the edition of The 
well at the world’s end shows an original 
drawing by Morris for a decorative 
border to be engraved on wood. This 
indicates the method used by Morris to 
adjust the decoration to the page of type. 
These latter books are from the collec- 
tion of Ernst F. Detterer. 


NOTES 


HE POTTER PALMER COL- 
LECTION—One of the most 
valuable gifts ever received by 

The Art Institute is the collection of 
paintings from the estate of Bertha 
Honore Palmer and from the gifts ot 
Honore Palmer and Potter Palmer, Jr. 
The collection consists of forty-nine 
paintings by French artists, three by 
American, and the portrait of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer by Zorn. Galleries 25 
and 26, which have been set aside for the 
permanent display of this collection, are 
now being reconstructed, so that the 
installation of this collection may be 
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in keeping with its artistic importance. 
It is expected that it will be possible to 
open the galleries to the public about 
April 1. The next number of the 
BULLETIN will treat more in detail of 
this gift. 


Water Lecrure—Attention 
is called to the special lecture to be 
given on April 18, after the close of the 
regular lecture course. The speaker is 
Desmond FitzGerald, a connoisseur 
and collector from Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts. His subject “Dodge Mac- 
Knight, and his work” will be of par- 
ticular interest in view of the special 
room devoted to his work at the inter- 
national water color exhibition. 


Museum InstructTion—A progres- 
sive step in the educational activities for 
children was made in February when the 
Board of Education appointed an in- 
structor, Mrs. Karl Buehr, to assist in 
the work of conducting visiting classes 
of public school children through the 
galleries. The Art Institute has been 
carrying on this work for the past ten 
years, but with a group ot museum in- 
structors so small as to prove wholly in- 
adequate to meet the demand. The 
appointment of Mrs. Buehr will greatly 
assist, even though it does not altogether 
solve the problems of the Museum In- 
struction Department. 

Two series of six talks on the 
paintings in the Art Institute collections 
have been arranged for the Federal 
Board men who are studying in the art 
schools of the city. 


JAPANESE Prints—The selection of 
prints by Torii Kiyonaga from the 
Buckingham Collection which has been 
hung in Gallery 46 during the last two 
months has been replaced by an exhibi- 
tion of prints of flower-bird subjects 
(kwacho) from the same collection. 
These prints which are by Koryusai, 
Hokusai, and Hiroshige, should be of 


INDIAN LABOR—-ETCHING BY EUGENE HIGGINS 
IN EXHIBITION OF CHICAGO SOCIETY 
OF ETCHERS 


special interest to students as they offer 
remarkable examples of rhythmic com- 
position both in line and mass. 


BENEFACTORS —In appreciation of 
their gifts to the Museum the following 


have been made Benefactors: Bertha 
Honore Palmer, Potter Palmer, Sr., 
Potter Palmer, Jr., and Honore Palmer. 


ALuMNI AssociATION—The annual 
gathering held on February 11 was 
considered by many the most successful 
one ever held. Because of the large 
attendance the business meeting had to 
be heid in Fullerton Hall. Two- 
hundred and fifty-two sat down to the 
dinner at which the Honorary President, 
Oliver Dennett Grover, was the speaker. 
This was followed by Louise Van 
Voorhees Armstrong’s play, “Art aban- 
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doned.” The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Thomas E. 
Tallmadge, president; Rudolph Ingerle, 
Jessie P. Lacey, Louise Van Voorhees 
Armstrong, vice-presidents; Jessie Day 
Cooke, corresponding secretary, Gene- 
vieve Sissing, recording secretary; Ger- 
trude T. Williams, treasurer; and Fred- 
erick F. Fursman, Beatrice Levy, and 
James Cady Ewell, directors. 


ATTENDANCE—In 1921 the Art In- 
stitute surpassed all former records of 
attendance by over 50,000. The number 
of visitors during the twelve months 
totaled 1,071,422, an increase of 68,825 
over last year’s attendance. The daily 
attendance of students for the year 
totaled 153,472 which made a grand 
total of 1,224,894. 


THe Extension DeparTMENT— 
From February 1 to April 17 the Exten- 
sion Department is giving its Better 
Home Institutes in the following cities: 
Louisville, Indianapolis, South Bend, 
Detroit, Columbus, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Des Moines and Denver. 


RESIGNATION OF Miss ALLING— 
Gracia Alling, who has been associated 
with the Museum for five years both as 
assistant in the Department of Tem- 
porary Exhibitions and as head of the 
Exhibition Sales Department, has _ re- 
signed. Her combination of business 
ability and appreciation of art together 
with her loyalty to the Museum have 
made her services valuable. Her mar- 
riage to W. F. Tuttle, former Secretary 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


*JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1922 


of the Institute, will occur in June. 


Tue Scnuoot—The first stages of the 
two important competitions in which 
students have been participating were 
completed in January. Sixteen students 
and former students sent in models for 
the Chicago Daily News fountain com- 
petition for the Fresh Air Fund Sani- 
tarium. The jury awarded the three 
prizes of $250 each to Ida McClelland 
Stout and Malvin Albright now enrolled 
in the School, and to Walter R. 
Williams, a former student. These 
three will make their sketches life size, 
and the final award of the $1000 prize 
and the two consolation prizes of $200 
and $150 will be made in the summer. 
The nine students who sent in sketches 
for the first stage of the Chicago 
Tribune $5000 mural competition will 
carry out their designs on a larger scale. 
The sketches were most encouraging. 

On April 20 the annual Mardi Gras 
ball will be given by the Art Students 
League assisted by the students. A 
pageant, “The Cycle of the Arts,” will 
be the feature of the evening’s entertain- 
ment. The proceeds will increase the 
John Vanderpoel Scholarship Fund. 


EXHIBITION OF PewTEr—The pewter 
from France, Germany, Holland, Eng- 
land, and America now on exhibition is 
from the collections of Mrs. William O. 
Goodman, Michael G. Wallace, and Fd- 
ward E. Ayer. The display comprises a 
large variety of forms for church and 
domestic use, such as alms dishes, flagons, 
tankards, guild cups, and lamps. 


1 bronze bust of Yone Noguchi by Alfeo Faggi. Gift of The Arts Club. 


1 Boeotian terra cotta statuette. 


Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 


¥ bronze statuette by E. Degas. Lent by George F. Porter. 
1 painting by Jacob Maris. Purchased from McKay Fund. 


3 Mesopotamian sculpture fragments. 


Special exhibition of Artists of Chicago and Vicinity, 289 paintings and 50 sculptures. 


Lent by artists and owners. 


~~ *Phis list does not include January accessions mentioned in January and February Bulletin 


Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 
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ACCESSIONS AND LOANS— Continued 


DEcoRATIVE ARTS 


Special exhibition of 130 examples of lace. Lent by 
members of Antiquarian Society. 
Special exhibition of 72 examples of American 
costumes and accessories. Assembled by Mrs. 
Marietta B. Wilkins and lent by owners. 
Special exhibition of pewter. 47 examples lent by 
Michael S. Wallace. 56 by Edward E. Ayer. 19 
by Mrs. William O. Goodman. 
Special exhibition of L. T. Goble’s Collection of 
European book-plates. Lent by Caxton Ciub. 
5 examples of Pennsylvania German peasant art, 2 
wedding chests, 2 Stiegel glass, 1 baptismal certifi- 
cate. Purchased from Avery Fund. pare 
1 Spanish cope. 1 Alsatian crosier. Gift of The pom ag 
BOEOTIAN TERRA Antiquarian Society. CIFT OF 
COTTA. GIFT OF 2 examples of Dutch metal work. 3 examples of anTIQUARIAN 
MARTIN RYERSON Russian lacquer. Lent by Edward E. Ayer. SOCIETY 


PRINTS AND WATER COLORS 
75 Italian drawings. Gift of William F. E. Gurley in memory of Leonora Hall Gurley. 
Special exhibition of 283 etchings by the Chicago Society of Etchers. Lent by the artists. 
2 drawings by Degas. Lent by Robert Allerton. 
$ stage designs by Boris Anisfeld. Gift of Friends of American Art. 


ORIENTAL ART 
Early Chinese sculpture and pottery. Lent by Martin C. Schwab. 
1 early Chinese painting. 2 early Chinese mortuary tablets. 1 Mongolian placque. 
Purchased for the Nickerson Collection. 
1 Scythian spear point. Purchased from the Avery Fund. 
7 examples of Korean pottery. Lent by Russell Tyson. 
1 example of Chinese pottery. Lent by (Mrs. R. T. Crane, Jr. 


THE Lisrary 
189 volumes. 151 purchased, including 9 on painting, 4 on sculp- 
ture, 34 on architecture, 29 on design and applied art, 21 on 
graphic art, 54 on archaeology and general art. 38 presented 
including: 
Bates, W.—Maclise portrait gallery. Gift of Mrs. John Michalek. 


Dante—I] codice trivulziano 1080 della Divina Commedia. Opera 
di Dante. Gift of Italians of America. 
Nara Imperial Museum—National treasurers of Nara Museum. 
Gift of Martin A. Ryerson. 
N. Y. State Museum—Wild flowers of New York. Gift of Mrs. 
C. L. Hutchinson. 
Richardson C, J.—Elizabethan architecture and ornament. Wallis, 
F. E—Old Colonial architecture and 
furniture. Wicks, C.—lIllustrators of the 
spires and towers of England. Gift of 
Louis Muller. 
BUST OF YONE Stapley, M.—Spanish interiors and furniture. 
NOGUCHI BY ALFEO Gift of J. C. Cebrian. 


F: 
ee oe oe 15 books, 21 pamphlets, 62 magazines on 


ARTS CLUB EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 


miscellaneous subjects. Gift of Mr. and : 
Mrs. Potter Palmer. ae ae 


48 photographs, 6 color prints, 172 lantern slides, 33 post cards. Purchase and gift. 
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EXHIBITIONS - 
MarcH—JUNE 1922. 


January 20—(for indefinite period) Loan exhibition of Chinese and Korean art. 

February 24—Loan exhibition of pewter from the collections of Michael Wallace, 
Edward E. Ayer, and Mrs. William O. Goodman. 

March 5-29, inclusive—Etchings and drypoints by Margery A. Ryerson. 

March 5—Early Italian drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memoria! 
Collection of Drawings. 

March 12—April 9, inclusive—(1) Annual architectural exhibition. (2) Mura! 
paintings and room models. (3) Exhibition of Woman’s National 
Farm and Garden Association. (4) Paintings by Grace Ravlin. 

March 15—Japanese color prints of flower and bird subjects by Koryusai, Hokusai, 
and Hiroshige from the Buckingham Collection. 

April 1-27, inclusive—Etchings by contemporary British etchers. 

April—Opening of loan collection of European and Oriental art. 

April—Opening of Potter Palmer Galleries of French painting. 

April 15—May 15, inclusive—(1) Second International Exhibition of Water 
Colors. (2) Photographs by Chicago Camera Club. (3) Exhibition 
by animal painters and sculptors. 

May 3-31, inclusive—Color prints by Bernard Boutet de Monvel and George 
Senseney. 

May 27—June 11—(1) Annual exhibition by students in Art Institute School. 
(2) Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition by the Art Students League. 
of Chicago. 

June or July—Paintings by A. Iacovleff. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Concerts are given in Fullerton Hall every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 
o’clock until April 30. George Dasch, conductor. Admission 15 cents. 

Programs of chamber music are. given on Sunday evenings once a month at 
8 o'clock. Admission 25 cents. April 2. Philharmonic String Quartet. 

The Chicago Business Men’s Orchestra will play at the head of the grand 
stairway on Sunday, April 9, from 7 to 9 P. M. 


DRAWING BY ANNIBALE CARRACCI 
IN GURLEY COLLECTION 
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